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PREFACE 



In his experience as teacher and superintendent 
of schools, it became evident to the author, many 
years ago, that there was something fundamentally 
wrong in the ordinary methods of teaching reading, 
writing, and spelling. Viewed from the standpoint 
of economy, the result bore no just ratio to the time 
and effort devoted to these branches; and viewed 
from the stand-point of education, the first years of 
instruction seemed imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
This conviction, which he shared with many teach- 
ers throughout the country, led to examination and 
experiment 

In 1868 the phonetic system was introduced into 
the schools of Syracuse, N. Y., and for a time it was 
thought that the true method of teaching children 
to read had been discovered. After a trial of five 
years, however, it was seen that while pupils learned 
to read by this method in much less time than usual, 
and attained a high state of excellence in articula- 
tion, their reading was nearly as mechanical as bo- 
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fore, and few of them became good spellers. The 
two systems of analysis, phonic and graphic, had so 
little in common that permanent confusion was pro- 
duced in the mind. 

The word method, next tried, was much more 
productive of good results than any that had pre- 
ceded it ; yet by this method words were treated as 
xuiits, independent of sentences, and reading almost 
ci necessity became a series of independent pronun- 
ciations, perpetuating the mechanical results of the 
old methods. 

These experiments and their result led to further 
investigation, especially in the line of psychology. 
From a close observation of the action of the mind, 
and of the relations of language to thought, it was 
seen that the unit of thinking is a thought, and 
therefore that the unit of expression is a sentence. 
The obvious deduction was, that the sentence ought 
t9 be made the basis of reading. 

In 1870 a series of experiments was mstituted in 
the schools of Binghamton, N. Y., to subject this 
theory to a practical test. The results far exceeded 
expectation in the direct teaching of reading, spell* 
ing, sjid writing ; and led to other results in awak- 
ening mind and in influencing conduct which were 
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unexpected and gratifying. It is safe to assume 
that the problem how to teach these branches suc- 
cessfully has been solved. 

This little manual is substantially a record of the 
plans adopted, and of the principles involved in these 
experiments at Binghamton. It is published with 
the hope that it may prove a help to those who have 
no time or opportunity for original experiment, and 
an incentive to further investigation in this direc- 
tion. 

The author hereby expresses his obligations to his 
friend James Johonnot, for valuable assistance in 
the final preparation of this work. The large ex- 
perience of this gentleman as an educator, and his 
sound judgment in all matters of education, were 
constantiy laid xmder contribution when this piofo- 
lem was worked out 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, January 1, 1881. 



INTRODUCTION 



Goethe says, " Let no man think he can conquer 
the errors of his youth. K he has grown up in 
enviable freedom, surrounded by beautiful and 
worthy objects; if his masters have taught him 
what he first ought to know for more easily com- 
prehending what follows; if his first operations 
have been so guided that, without altering his hab- 
its, he can more easily accomplish what is excellent 
in the future ; then such a one will lead a purer, a 
more perfect and happier Hfe than another man 
who has wasted his youth in opposition and error." 

This statement is an admirable smnmary of our 
moBt advanced ideaa concerning education. In our 
educational processes we have but to ascertain the 
manner and order in the use of intellectual faculties 
and power in performing real life work, and then 
guide and direct the study of the youth, that they 
may acquire the use of their powers in the same 
manner and order. 

Some years since, while engaged in a business 
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that brought me in contact with large numbers of 
literary, busmess, and professional men, I mstituted 
a series of inquiries in regard to their habits of read- 
ing, writing, and spelUng. Prom the answers re- 
ceived several items of interest were evolved. 

Firstj Spelling. My question was "When in 
doubt in Regard to the spelling of a word, how do 
you assure yourself?'' The answer, in substance, 
was, " I write the word, and when it looks right, I 
assume it is correct." Upon further questioning, 
they were unanimous in the statement that they had 
adopted this method as a necessity after they had 
lefb school and entered upon the active duties of life. 
Only three or four, out of some hundreds questioned, 
thought of the word as they had learned it from the 
spelling book, and these were teachers. 

Second, Reading. In regard to reading I found 
that most of those who had learned to read in school 
were slow readers, pronouncing the word mentally, 
if not aloud. Many found it difficult to take in the 
author's meaning without pronouncing the words 
audibly. On the other hand, those who had learned 
to read at an early period before attending school, 
and many of whom could not remember the time 
they could not read, were rapid readers. Their eye 
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would pass over the page with Uttle or no conscious- 
ness of the words, and they would take in the 
thought of the author much more rapidly than if 
the words were pronounced. These persons had 
acquired the art of reading without conscious eflfort 
on their part or on the part of others. Such persons 
could always spell, and they were able to detect a 
misspelled word in the most rapid reading. They 
were also usually fluent writers. 

Third, Penmanship. The results of observation 
and inquiry in regard to penmanship were equally 
interesting. Persons who do much of original com- 
position are seldom good penmen. I have never 
found a person who composed in the hand taught 
and practised in school. Most who practised some 
one of the conventional systems for years in schools, 
abandoned it when called upon to perform real 
work, only to acquire a hand ugly in appearance, 
and difficult to decipher. 

The conclusions drawn from these facts are : — 
First That the methods in spelling and pen- 
manship, upon which so much time and labor have 
been bestowed in the school, are laid aside the mo- 
ment the student enters upon the active duties of 
life ; and that for the performance of these duties 
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he is obliged to form new habits under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. 

Second, That there is suflGlcient uniformity in the 
methods practised in after Ufe, and adopted without 
instruction, to warrant the assumption that they are 
best adapted to real work, and therefore should re- 
ceive attention from educators. 

Third. That in reading, the work of the school, 
with all its rules and systems, is immeasurably in- 
ferior in results to the unsystemized and incidental 
work of the home. 

Fourth. That where habits have been established 
by school drill they often prove hinderances rather 
than helps, and ever after there is vain endeavor to 
escape from their thraldom. 

It is in view of these facts, more or less distinctly 
recognized, that experiments are being extensively 
made to bring our schools more into harmony with 
the real activities of mature years ; to give to the 
pupil not only the tools of knowledge, but the 
mastering of the use of these tools in the discovery 
of knowledge and its application to human purposes, 
precisely as he must do in any vocation to which h^ 
may apply himself. 

The design oi this manual is to aid in this work. 
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It is hoped it may prove a help to many teachers 
who have long been conscious of the defects of the 
old systems, but have not had time or opportunity 
to work out a method satisfactory to themselves. 
The methods here presented are not merely theoret- 
ical. They were elaborated after careful study and 

then subjected to experiment and correction, and as 
here given they are such as have survived the or- 
deal and have borne abundant fruit. 

It is believed that parents will find here a simple 
process of teaching reading, writing, and composition 
to their children which will cause little interruption 
of the daily duties. Indeed the well regulated home 
is without doubt the best primary school. 
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CHAPTER I 



FIRST PRINCIPLES" 

the thoughts of an author from wntten or printed 
language : — second, in giving oral expression to these 
thoughts in the language of the author, so that the 
same thoughts are conveyed to the hearer. ; 

It is important that this two-fold function of read- 
ing should be fully recognized. The first, or silent 
reading, is the fundamental process. It is often 
called " reading to one's self," a phrase significant 
as indicating a wrong conception of the true end to 
be accompUshed. The second, oral reading, or 
"reading aloud," is entirely subordinate to silent 

reading. While oral expression is subject to laws 

(11) 
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of its own, its excellence depends upon the success 
of the reader in comprehending the thought of the 
author. The importance of these distinctions is sa 
great that I will consider them in detail. 

Silent^ or Eye Beading. It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of correct " eye read- 
ing ; ''—of the ability to look over the written or 
printed page, and, with the least possible conscious- 
ness of the words used, fully to comprehend the 
thoughts expressed. 

A common process is indicated by the expression, 
" reading to one's self." This means the translation 
of written into oral language. The reader either 
pronounces each word so that he can actually hear 
it, or he thinks of the pronunciation. In either case 
the thought is not formed in his mmd directly 
through the written language, but indirectly after 
the written words have been changed into oral ex- 
pression. This process is slow and laborious, it be- 
comes painful when long continued ; and its prao-^ 
tice will account for the antipathy which so many 
persons have to reading books and articles of con-^ 
siderable length. 

The object in teaching should be to make every 
pupil an eye reader, — ^to give him the ability to look 
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directly through the written expression to the mean- 
ing, or to detect at once the unknown elements that 
prevent the accomplishment of this object. 

A New Use of the Eye. The ordinary function of 
the eye is to take in the visible characteristics of ob- 
jects. This is the use to which all children have 
become accustomed, and they form judgments in ac- 
<5ordance with. perfect confidence. No child doubts 
his ability to distinguish his friends, his toys, or any 
object to which he may direct his attention. Through 
this sense, aided by touch, he comes into possession 
of most of his knowledge of the external world. The 
knowledge so obtained is direct and tangible. 

With hearing it is diflferent. While the ear rec- 
ognizes sound as sound, it has been accustomed from 
the earUest period to recognize thought through the 
sound of oral language, until the thought becomes 
primary in one's consciousness, and the sound of 
language secondary. Indeed, language becomes so 
purely representative of thought, that, as sound, it 
scarcely appeals to consciousness. The child associ- 
ates speech with thoughts divined from his experi- 
ence, and never regards it as having a separate 
existence. The words he hears quicken thought 
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into conscious activity, and he in turn is impelled 
to express his thought by the use of words. 

The child has come into possession of his powers, 
both of thought and of expression, by a gradual and 
unconscious process. He has simply been shaped by 
his surroundings. By association with those who 
talk, he has acquired the power of understanding 
speech and of speaking. The kind of speech which 
he hears, whether perfect or imperfect, he repro- 
duces. 

This fact should be distinctly understood and re- 
alized. The powers of speech and of understanding 
what is said, both come to the child by a process so 
simple and natural that he is conscious of no effort 
to acquire them. Speech, objectively considered, is 
only a combination of sounds uttered in quick sue- 
cession, having not the slightest resemblance to the 
thoughts represented ; but by the child it is imder- 
stood with exactness and uttered with precision. The 
whole complicated process is matured without effort, 
and without the intervention of teachers. 

To make the eye perform the oflBice of the ear, and 
the hand that of the organs of the voice, is the prol> 
lem that presents itself in attempting to teach a child 
to read and to write. The vital point is so to change 
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the function of the eye that it will look upon written 
or printed characters, not as objects to be recognized 
for their own sake, but as directly calling past ex- 
periences inxo conscious being, and so becoming rep- 
resentative of thought All the efforts of the teacher 
should be directed to this end. 

At this point our education has often failed. The 
process of translating the written language into 
speech is so slow and difficult that a large share of 
the pupils of our schools are condemned to compara- 
tive ignorance. The words as they appear have no 
meaning to them. One who has acquired the power 
of directly receiving thought from the printed page, 
is endowed with a new intellectual faculty. His 
eye flashes along the pages of a book, and he com- 
prehends whole sentences at a glance. It would not 
do to say that these rapid readers do not understand 
what they read. The fact is they understand much 
better than the slow reader. The mental power, be- 
ing relieved from the necessity of translating, con- 
centrates itself upon the thought, and the thought 
is understood and remembered. Our endeavor 
should be to give the pupils this power of eye read- 
ing from the first, so that they may continually 
profit by it and have no evil habits to overcoma 
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Oral Beading. When the habit of sight reading 
is acquired, oral reading will need but little atten- 
tion. The oral expression is subordinate to correct 
eye reading, and its acquisition is largely incidental. 
When the pupil has power to take in the thoughts 
from the printed page directly, he will have but 
little difficulty in giving it proper oral expression in 
the language of the author. The pupil, being luider 
the control of the thought obtained, must read the 
thought as naturally as he speaks. 

In oral reading there are always two parties, the 
readers and the hearers. It is as important that 
pupils should be taught to obtain thoughts by listen- 
ing as by reading ; and to this end the other mem- 
bers of the class should close their books while one 
|s reading, the test of the value of the exercise being 
their ability to reproduce the thoughts which they 
have heard. 

Writliig. While the pupil is acquiring this new 
use of the eye, and learning to read in the true sig- 
nificance of that term, he should be taught to write. 
This process is simply the production of the forms 
which represent thought, and which quicken thought 
in him. While silent reading is analogous to ob- 
taining thought from the speech of others, it should 
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be SO presented to the pupil that he acquires it un- 
consciously while endeavoring to express his thought, 
and the exercise should be continued luitil the habit 
is formed of the hand responding as directly as the 
voice to the mind and to the mandates of the will. 

First Principle. The first principle to be ob- 
served in teaching written language is that " things 
are cognized as wholes." Language follows this 
law. Although it is taught by an indirect process, 
still, in its external characteristics, it follows the law 
of other objects. 

The question arises, what is the whole? or what 
is the unit of expression ? It is now quite generally 
conceded that we have no ideas not logically associ- 
ated with others. In other words, thoughts, com- 
plete in their relations, are the materials in the mind 
out of which the complex relations are constructed. 

It being admitted that the thought is the unit of 
thinking, it necessarily follows that the sentence is the 
unit of expression. One can assure himself of the 
correctness of this view by watching the operations 
of a little child, even before it is able to talk. You 
may give such a child any direction which you ex- 
pect will control its action, and leave out any part 
of the sentence that is essential to its complet^iess, 
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and the child will not be influenced by it. It is 
true that elliptical expressions are sometimes used, 
but the missing portions are suppUed in the mind, 
before action is produced. Let any one attempt to 
remember a series of words so arranged as to ex- 
press no complete thought, and he will see how ab- 
solutely we are dependent upon the logical arrange- 
ment of language. A speaker will have no diffi- 
culty in making himself understood in any part of 
a large room, if he addresses the audience in con- 
nected and logical discourse. No one listening will 
be conscious of losing a single word of what is said. 
But let the same reader attempt to read the names 
of a dozen persons, or give a list of disconnected 
words, and he will hardly be able to pronounce them 
with sufficient distinctness to be understood, without 
repetition. 

Second Principle. A second principle is, we ac- 
quire a knowledge of the parts of an object by first 
considering it as a whole. Repeated recognitions re- 
veal the characteristics of the whole, so as to separate 
it from other things. We descend from the contem- 
plation of the whole to the parts that compose the 
whole. Otherwise the parts would be more distinctly 
remembered than the whole. But this is contrary 
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to experience. We have no diflSculty in distinguish- 
ing one person from another, but if called upon to 
state exactly in what this diflference consists we 
should be at a loss for a satisfactory reply, unless 
we have made the matter an object of special atten- 
tion. 

That words are no exception to this rule is ob- 
vious from the almost universal practice of writing 
out the word and looking at it as a wfiole to deter- 
mine whether it is properly spelled. We have more 
confidence in our judgment of the appearance of a 
word as a whole, than in our ability to reproduce 
it in detail, notwithstanding this latter method is 
the one in which we have been drilled. 

The sentence, when properly taught, will, in like 
manner, be imderstood as a whole, better than if 
presented in detail. The order indicated is, first 
the sentence, then the words, and then the letters. 
The sentence being first presented as a whole, the 
words are discovered, and after that the letters com- 
posing the words. 

Third Principle. The third principle is that 
while language, oral or written, follows the laws of 
other objects so far as its material characteristics are 
concerned, it differs from other objects studied for 
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their own sake, by being representative in its char- 
acter. While it is to be recognized, it must be so 
recognized as to make the thought expressed by it 
the conscious object of attention. 

In oral speech this is already the case. The writ- 
ten language is to be so acquired that the same re- 
sults will follow. To do this, it must be taught by 
an indirect process. The language must be learned 
while the attention is directed to the thought it rep- 
resents. 

— RECAPITULATION 

First — Things are recognized as wholes. 

Second. — Parts are recognized while contemplating 
the wholes. 

Third, — ^The whole or unit in language is the 
j sentence. 

Fourth. — ^Words, as parts of a sentence, are dis- 
1 covered while recognizing the sentence. 

Fifth, — ^Letters are discovered while contemplating 
words. 

Sixth, — Language, especially written language, is 
to be learned indirectly, while the attention is di- 
rected to the thought expressed. 

Practieal Hints. Before attempting reading, a 
child should be able to use language with considera- 
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ble care and fluency. Few children attain this 
power before the age of six years. The child must 
also be made to feel at home in the school room and 
in the presence of his teacher. Without this free- 
dom, the teacher can never judge correctly concern- 
ing the mental condition of the child. The timidity 
and self-consciousness of pupils when first entering 
school, cannot be overcome by direct teaching. The 
change of condition from home to school should be 
made as slight as possible, and the teacher should 
study to enter into the thoughts and feeUng of the 
child. When sympathy is fiiUy established between 
teacher and pupil, and the pupil feels as unrestrained 
as at home, the conditions for successful teaching 
are secured. 

The class should be as devoid of formality and 
constraint as is consistent with the successful work- 
ing of the school. Order for order's sake is not de- 
sirable. Requiring pupils to " toe the mark " or to 
assume any precise attitude distracts their attention 
from the lesson in hand, and tends to make machines 
of them and to deprive them of all spontaneity in 
action. 

Children of ordinary health and intelligence are 
always active. To compel quiet for any consider^ 
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able time is to do violence to child nature. Neglect- 
ing to provide for natural and necessary exercise is 
to convert the school room into a prison house. The 
mistake is often made of making education consist 
of repression instead of development, and natural 
activities indispensable to achievements are ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to an ideal discipline, where quiet 
must be maintained at all hazards. 

Slates and pencils are acknowledged necessities, 
and as the child acquires the use of his powers they 
will be in constant requisition. Provision should 
also be made for the unconstrained exercise of the 
pupils, that will interest them and not disturb the 
school. A vacant comer in the school room, or a 
platform raised a few inches above the floor and 
supplied with blocks for the children to play with, 
would meet this demand. Building blocks may be 
easily and cheaply obtamed by taking a common 
board dressed on both sides, three-fourths of an inch 
thick, and sawing it into strips one and one-half 
inches wide. These strips should then be sawed into 
pieces three inches long, giving to the blocks the 
relative proportion of bricks. A few pieces should 
be left six inches long, and a few of the common 
bricks sawed in two, to give variety to the combina- 
tions made. 



CHAPTER II 



EXERCISES BEFORE BOOKS ARE USED 



FIRST STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken thought in the 
mind of the child by means of objects, and to give to 
the thought complete oral expression. 

The teacher should be provided with a number of 
objects such as may be readily handled. At first 
those only should be used that will admit of the use 
of the article a before the name. 

With Objects in Hand. First. — ^Let the teacher 
and each pupil take an object in hand. 

The teacher will call upon one of the pupils to tell 
what he has, and in reply the pupil will probably 
hold up the object and pronounce its name. 

Teacher — " Jane, what have you ? " 

Jane — "A pencil." 

Teacher — "Who has a pencil?" 

Jane — " I have." 

Teacher — " Now tell me all about it." 

(28) 
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Jane — " I have got a pencil." 

Teacher — "Very well. But will one of you tell 
me what he has, and leave out the word ' got ' ? * 

Charles — " I have a knife." 

Teacher — "That is right. Now Jane will try 
again. Tell me what you have." 

Jaiie — " I have a pencjil." 

It is best to secure the proper expression from the 
children, though it may take some time. But if 
the teacher fails in this, she will hold up her own 
object, and say, " I have a book." Then call upon 
one of the children, who will very likely respond 
properly, " I have a knife." 

The form of expression once obtained, there will 
be very little diflSculty in obtaining the similar ex- 
pressions from each member of the class. Let each 
hold up his object and tell what he has. This done, 
let the children change objects, and repeat the exer- 
cise, telling what each one has. 

Second — ^Next let two or three children take hold 
of the same object, and let one of them make the 
statement, " We have a doll." 

At first, the children may be inclined to continue 
the old form of expression, and the teacher may be 
obliged to take hold of the object and make the 
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proper statement, but the childr^i will readily take 
the hint. Now, vary this form with the first, until 
the children wiU instantly respond with the proper 
expression. 

Third — Let one pupil hold an object and call upon 
another to make the statement If a boy has the 
object, the response will be " He has a knife ; " if a 
girl, " She has a pencil." 

Fourth — ^The teacher will hold an object, and the 
pupil will make the statement to the teacher, " Yon 
have a map." 

Flfih — Two or more members of the class will 
hold an object, and one of the others will make the 
statement to the teacher, or to the remaining mem- 
bers of the class, " They have a book." 

These forms of expression will be repeated and 
changed in their order until there is no confusion or 
tendency to error in expression. The children 
should instantly respond with the appropriate ex- 
pression. 

Each teacher will select such objects as the cir- 
cumstances may require. The following hst may 
serve as a hint to the kind of objects which may be 
used. When the object cannot be used, a toy or 
picture representing it may be substituted. 
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Book, slate, pencil, paper, knife, string, board, 
chalk, desk, seat, table, door, window, hat, cap, boot, 
shoe, clock, watch, doll, match, wood, stove, girl, 
boy, man, woman, house, bam, dog, cat, cow, horse, 
rat, pig, sheep, glass, nail, etc. 

In regard to words other than the names of famil- 
iar objects, the book which is to be used should be 
taken as a guide. 

With the Object in Sight i^irs^-Place an ob- 
ject before the class, and call upon a child to tell 
what he sees, and he will respond, " I see a haf 

Let another speak for himself and his companions 
with " We see a clock." Introduce the other pro- 
nouns with the verb see, as in the previous exercises. 
Next introduce other verbs. A girl walks across 
the floor, and the expression, " She walks," is elic- 
ited. A boy will run, and the expression, "He 
runs," will be obtained. 

Second — Introduce the names '^of the different 
members of the class, and use them in the place of 
the pronouns in the previous exercises. Secure va- 
riety by using different verbs, as, " John sees the 
clock," " Susan heard the watch tick," " James ran 
home.", 

Third— Csifl attention to quaUties of objects and 
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secure the appropriate expression, as, " John has a 
large book," " Jennie has a white cat," " The black 
dog barks." 

The following list of qualifying adjectives is given 
by way of suggestion. 

Black, white, red, yellow, blue, green, brown, 
large, small, little, big, good, bad, lazy, bright, tall, 
short, hard, soft, rough, smooth, pleasant, light, 
heavy, dark, etc. 

Fourth — Call attention to the position of object, 
and secure the proper expression, as, " The book is 
under the desk," "The bird flew over the tree." 
Contmue this exercise until the more common prep- 
ositions have been used. 

With one or more objects, expressions containing 
conjunctions and the plural form of the verb may 
be obtained, as, "A slate and a book are on the 
table,," "John and Charles run," etc. 

In general, any form of expression in common use 
may be obtained from the children by forming the 
proper concrete relations. These exercises constitute 
lessons in constructive language or composition, and 
should be continued until the children respond read- 
ily with the expression representing the exact rela- 
tions of the things to which their attention is called. 
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This exercise may be varied by introducing object 
lessons with such shnple descriptions as the children 
themselves may give. The children should also be 
encouraged to tell in complete sentences what they 
see out of school, on their way to and from school, 
and at home. They should give accounts of any in- 
teresting event which has happened to them, or 
which they may have observed. These exercises 
are especially valuable as preparing for the next 
step. 

SECOND STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken in the mind of ] 
the child the exact thought contained in oral ex- 
pression, and to lead him to make the appropriate 
concrete representation. 

In observation we pass from the thought to the ex- 
pression; in reading, from the expression to the 
thought. This step is to make clear that thought 
may be obtained from oral expression, as prepara- 
tory to the final step of obtaining thoughts from 
written expression. 

The teacher will make a statement, as, " I have a 
knife," and will then ask, " What do I have?" 
Pupil — " You have a knife." 
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Teacher — "How do you know that I have a 
knife?" 

Papil — "You said so." 

The teacher will show the knife to confirm the 
statement. 

The teacher will next call upon different mem- 
bers of the class to state what each has, confining 
the inquiries at first to objects at hand, and produo 
ing the object to confirm the statement. 

Passing away from visible objects the children 
may be called upon to tell what they have at home. 
John may say, " I have a large, black dog," and 
Jane, " I have a nice doll." The thoughts formed 
in the minds of the children are as vivid and as true 
as though verified by the production of the real ob- 
ject. 

This step is a short one, and will require only a 
few exercises to accomplish its object. 

THIRD STEP 

The object of this step is to awaken in the mind 
of the child the exact thought contained in written 
expression, and to enable him to express the thought 
in the language used. This is Reading. 

While of necessity, in reading, the expression pre- 
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cedes the thought, no lesson will be a success whew 
the expression fails to awaken the thought. The 
order in the third step is the same as in the second, 
with the substitution of written for oral expression. 

The teacher goes to the board, and in a clear, 
bold hand writes a sentence, as : "I have a knife." 
The pupils see the writing, but of course do not 
know what it means. The teacher will call a pupil 
and put a knife into his hands, and the pupil in re- 
sponse to the impulse which is the result of previous 
training will instantly hold up the knife and say, 
" I have a knife." 

The teacher writes another sentence, as, " I have 
a pencil," and puts the object in the hands of an- 
other child, who will respond, " I have a pencil." 

The teacher will proceed in the same way until 
several children have objects in their hands, repre- 
senting as many sentences upon the board. 

The teacher will next call upon the first child to 
point out and read his sentence, which he wiU read- 
ily do, as he still holds the object in his hand. 

Each child, in turn, will be called upon to point 
out and read his particular sentence. When several 
are written upon the board, some child may forget 
which represents his statement, in which case the 
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teacher will take the pointer and pass it over the 
sentence from left to right. The child will point 
out the sentence in the same manner, at the same 
tune giving the oral expression. The pupil should 
not be allowed to guess, but when he hesitates, the 
teacher should point out the sentence for him. 

Next, the pupils may exchange objects, and point 
out the sentence that expresses the new order o^ 
things under the same condition as before. It may- 
be necessary frequently to erase sentences before the 
lesson is finished, but this will prove a help rather 
than a hindrance, as the pupil will more readily ob- 
serve and remember the sentences by seeing them 
written. 

\ These lessons are to be continued day after day. 
care being taken to vary the order and the objects, 
so that the children cannot recall the sentences by 
their location. The teacher's faith and patience may 
be severely tried, but steady progress is made. Each 
repetition strengthens and deepens the impression, 
until the association of the thought with its written 
representative is firmly made. 

The objects used should be kept upon a table in. 
sight and reach of the pupils. When a new sen- 
tence is written, the teacher may hand the object to 
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the child, or pomt it out, allowing the pupil to take 
it himself. By varying the exercises in this man- 
ner, great activity may be secured on the part of the 
class. 

A little further along the teacher may wait to 
give the pupils an opportunity to select the object 
without its being pointed out. When a child raises 
his hand and expresses a desire to do this, it shows 
that he has read the sentence, and is acting in obe- 
dience to the impulse occasioned by a comprehen- 
sion of the thought. The oral reading follows as a 
natural consequence. 

The trying point is now past. One after another 
will follow the example of the first, and read the 
sentences as they are written, independent of aid 
from the teacher. The child will in.dicate that he 
has read the sentence by raismg his hand, and then, 
when permission is given, by selecting the proper 
object and *' making it true," as the children ex- 
press it, and by reading the sentence aloud with the 
object in hand. 

An emulation will probably be excited, and each 
child will try to be the first to read. This may lead 
to guess-work on the part of the child, which the 
teacher will at once try to repress. The raising <rf 
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the hand should be permitted only when the sen* 
tence has been read and the thought understood. 

It is an easy matter to raise a false enthusiasm, 
indicated by raising the hand, snapping the fingers, 
rising from the seat, and various exclamations. 
These manifestations should be repressed, and that 
real enthusiasm stimulated which comes from cer- 
tainty of results. 

When a child reads a sentence from the board, he 
should indicate it by the pointer. At first the pupil 
will probably switch the pointer across the sentence 
and read it hurriedly at the same moment. These 
are symptoms of natural and healthful action, in- 
dicating that the thought is in the mind, and that 
the sentence is the unit of expression. The motion 
and utterance are simply in obedience to the impulse 
to speak the sentence as a unit. A little experience 
will serve to correct all that needs correction. 

Tariety in Expression. In using the first form 
of the sentence, as, " I have a book,'* and changing 
the object, the tendency on the part of the pupils 
will be to look only to the final word to determine 
the sentence. This should be corrected by changing 
the subject as well. 

In the next changes, follow the order of the First 
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Step, introducing cautiously the common pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
The names of the members of the class and the 
numerals up to ten should be early introduced. For 
suggestive lists, see explanation under First Step. 

Words are always used in their connections and 
made familiar by repetition in the expression of 
various shades of thought. 

Analysis. Soon after children begin to read sen- . 
tences, it will be found that they recognize indi- : 
vidual words. From the study of a sentence as a 
whole they have discovered the elements or words 
of which the sentence is composed. 

The use the child makes of the words at this time 
is peculiar. He evidently recognizes them, but has 
no impulse to pronounce them separately, or at all, 
until the sense is complete in his own mmd. If, 
when the sentence is written, a strange word be pres- 
ent, he will make no effort to read any part of it. 
When the unknown word is explained and the sense 
thereby made complete, he will read naturally and 
without hesitation. 

This is a most healthful indication, and is a sure 
guide to the teacher in regard to the steps to be 
taken. It points out the exact difficulty which the 
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child encounters, and enables the teacher to remove 
the difficulty with the greatest economy of time and 
energy. The introduction of new words is placed 
entirdy within the control of the teacher, and the 
vocabulary of the pupil may be extended in any 
desirable direction. Care must be taken that the 
more active pupils do not monopolize the time, de- 
priving the other members of the class of their share 
of the benefits. 

As words become recognized as such, and their 
meaning understood from their office in the sen- 
tence, it may be well to write them upon a section 
of the board set apart for that purpose, so that the 
pupils may refer to them in their constructive work, 
and be sure of the correct forms. These lists are for 
reference and no other purpose. 

Writing. Early in this step some, if not all, of 
the children will have the impulse to write. This 
should be encouraged. The first efforts will be di- 
directed to copying what they see written upon the 
board, but as the thought expressed is present in 
their minds theyare^in reality writing to express 
their thoughts. The first productions will of neces- 
sity be rude, but by a few judicious hints tho.r 
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muscles will be brought under proper control, prin- 
cipally through their own exertions. 

The slates should be ruled to serve as a guide to 
the size of the letters. A few directions may be 
given in regard to holdmg the pen, the slant and 
size of letters, but not enough to distract the atten- 
tion of the pupil from the thoughts he is endeavor- 
ing to express. In this way the children may at- 
tain great excellence in writing at an early period, 
and at the same time their penmanship will be as 
markedly individual as their faces. 

Letters. While directing the writing the teacher 
will speak of the letters as though they were known 
to the pupils, showing the size of the m's, t's, I's, 
etc., and it will soon be discovered that the pupils 
can distinguish the letters and name them. This 
end has been accomplished without calling dbect at- 
tention to them, and by the operation of the same 
mental laws that caused them to distinguish words. 

Ctutraetive Work. One of the most important 
educational ends is the ability to express thought 
clearly and fluently in writing. By the method here 
given the pupils early acquire this abihty, and 
though the thoughts at first are simple, the mode of 
expressing them may be made perfect. Writing 
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compositions is made as natural and easy as conver- 
sation, and the practice of reading compositions will 
make true intellectual reading more easy and cer- 
tain. 

Crittcism. By this method, drill as it is com- 
monly practised is entirely dispensed with. The 
thought is the first object of attention, and if this be 
clear, the expression will be natural ♦and correct 
Any obscurity, either from the use of a new word, 
from the construction of the sentence, or from not 
understanding the relations expressed, will manifest 
itself in the inability of the child to read, or in his 
giving expression to a different thought. 

The effort of the teacher in such cases must be di- 
rected to clearing up the thoughts. If the word is 
new and the idea familiar, calling attention to the 
idea will suggest the word or its equivalent. If the 
idea and the word are both new, the teacher must 
first develop the idea, creating in the mind of the 
child the necessity for the word, and then give the 
word. The custom of spending much time in " fish- 
ing for words '' from the child is an absurd one. 
When the idea is fully developed, the word should 
promptly be given, so that the two may be associ- 
ated together. 
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It is very easy to destroy the independence of 
pupils and substitute mechanical for intellec 
reading, by the teacher's reading for the childrei 
imitate and by concert reading. Both should 
avoided. 




CHAPTEB III 



READING FROM BOOKS 

In the exercises so far, the end in view has been 
to prepare the child to enter upon the work of read- 
ing from the printed page. If the work indicated 
has been well done, the pupil has acquired consid- 
erable, power of thought and expression ; he has 
learned to regard the completed sentence as the ex- 
pression of thought, and as having no significance 
unless the thought is understood ; he has learned to 
read readily what is written, and he has acquired a 
considerable skill in the expression of his own 
thoughts, by crayon and pencil. If this has been 
accomplished, he will have little difficulty in chang- 
ing from written to printed matter. 

Steps in Transition. Let the pupils look over 
some printed sentence made up of familiar words, 
and expressing a familiar thought, and if they ex- 
perience any considerable difficulty in gaining the 
thought from the sentence, it will show that they are 

(39) 
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not ready for the change, and that written work 
should be contmued. 

When the time arrives for the transition^ the 
teacher should select some easy lesson, and carefully 
examine it to find the words that the pupils will 
probably not know. These words are then to be 
made the basis of blackboard exercises in which their 
memory is developed, and they are used in the ex- 
pression of thought by the pupils. In a familiar, 
conversational way, the teacher may excite an inter- 
est in the subject of the story, taking care not to tell 
the details so as to deprive the readmg of the inter- 
est which comes from the new ideas obtained. 

The books are put into the hands of the children 
after they are assembled in class. Let all the mem- 
bers pf the class look at the first sentence, and when 
ready let each one raise his hand. Should a familiar 
word not be recognized in its printed form the 
teacher will write it on the board. 

When all are ready the teacher will call upon one 
to " tell what the book says." The sentence will 
probably be correctly read. If mistakes are made 
in the reading, it will be because the pupil does not 
imderstand the sentence. Proceed in the same 
manner with each sentence to the end of the lesson. 
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If the class be large, the lesson may be read a seo- 
ond time by other members of the class, but care 
should be taken that the pupils do not learn the les- 
son by rote, and so repeat it without imderstanding. 
Intelhgence is the key to good work, and should be 
the sole guide to expression. 

General Preparation. It will require but few les- 
sons to make the transition from the board and slate 
exercises to the book. When this is made and the 
pupils are able readily to read the printed words, 
the regular work for preparing each reading lesson 
should be in the following order : 

Mrst — ^As in the transition exercises, the teacher 
will become familiar with the lesson beforehand, and 
will give the books to the children after they are ar- 
ranged in class. This is to assure freshness of 
thought in the lesson read. 

Second — ^The pupils will look over the lesson for 
unfamiliar words, and will indicate them to the 
teacher. As the object of the exercise is to gain the 
thought, new words must first become known. 

Third — ^The pupils will then close their books, 
and the teacher will develop the meaning of each 
word by questions and familiar conversation. 

Fowrth — ^The pupils will use the new words in the 
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construction of sentences, each one expressing a 
familiar thought This kind of exercise has ahready 
become familiar to the pupils in their previous work. 

Fifth — ^The new words, as their ideas are devdr 
oped, will be written upon the board, so that the 
pupils may become familiar with their written forms. 
As each word is written it will be seen that the 
pupils will carefully scrutinize it, as though it was 
an object of interest 

Sixth — Pupils look over each sentence carefully 
to see if they can understand the thought expressed. 
In case they do not, the teacher will develop and 
explain it 

Seventh — ^The pupil reads. As the words are all 
known and the thoughts understood before the pupil 
tries to read aloud, his reading will probably be 
natural and correct 

Penmanship. The writing, begim with the board 
exercises, will be continued after the books are in- 
troduced. The impulse to write comes from the 
desire to express thought to the eye, and skill in 
the use of the pencil or pen is acquired under this 
stimulus. With the mechanic, the impulse which 
controls his muscles and gives direction and force to 
his action, is the end to be accomplished. The 
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knowledge of his tools is acquired indirecHj and 
incidentally while using them. To withdraw his 
attention from the work and fix it upon the tools 
would be fatal to the work. So with the penman- 
ship of the child. It should be acquired incident- 
ally in the endeavor to express thought ; and turn- 
ing the direct attention from the thought to the 
writing, will be fatal to the highest success in writ- 
ing. Intellectually, it would change a pleasing oc- 
.eupation into a mechanical and onerous task. 

^s the child learns the use of speech long before 
he learns the grammatical rules that govern speech, 
so he learns practically how to express his thoughts 
in writing long before he is in a condition to be 
benefited by the rules of penmanship. A few gen- 
eral hints may be given from time to time, as indi- 
cated in the Third Step, but the pupil's progress will 
depend upon the amount of practice which he has 
in the direction pointed out. By this practice, his 
muscles are brought gradually under control, imper- 
fections are eliminated, and the habit of correct 
writing is formed. 

Composition. The first lesson which the child 
received was in the foinnation and expression of 
thought, which was in reality oral composition. As 
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soon as he acquires the ability to write legibly from 
copying the work from the board, he will begin to 
change his oral compositions into written ones. This 
constructive, written work will follow the same or- 
der, and accompany step by step the oral work 
already indicated. These first compositions furnish 
excellent reading lessons, for no two being alike one 
reads for the information of the others, conforming 
to the practice in real life. 

Like all the other exercises in language, composi- 
tion must not be taught directly, but success in it 
is attained incidentally in the endeavor to express- 
thought. The abiUty of a child to use words cor- 
rectly in oral or written composition is the only sure^ 
test of his understanding them. It requires far less^ 
familiarity with language to read mechanically, than 
it does to use the same language in the expression 
of our own thoughts. 

Subject-Hatter. The first lesson will be in con* 
nection with objects, as was given in the First Steps 
in reading. Next objects may be described. Then 
as new words are found, each one will be used in 
the expression of a thought and in the construction 
of a sentence. 

The cliild may next be called upon to relate what 
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has happened to him during the day, the incidents 
of a walk, or a play, or what he saw on his way to 
school. The teacher may tell a story or read some- 
thing fix)m.a book, which the pupils will reproduce. 
The children may bring their, own little books, and 
each one may read a story which the others will re- 
produce. In these latter exercises another important 
educational interest is served ; — ^the pupils are taught 
to listen to what is said, and to repeat accurately 
what they have heard. 

Spelling. In this course no place is given to dis- 
tinctive spelling lessons, as it i^ believed that such 
lessons are productive of little else than mischief. 

Nearly all the real study of the child involves 
spelling as a necessary incident If the forms of 
words which he has always seen are correct, the 
forms which he reproduces will also be correct. To 
him a misspelled word is either no word at all, or 
an unknown element to be learned like other new 
words. The misspelled word is not recognized as 
expressing the idea of the correctly spelled one. The 
child reads with his eye, and while reading is not 
conscious of the sounds of words. In the endeavor 
to express the thought in writing, his hand responds 
to the impulse which the thought gives, and in the 
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way it was given. As the thought was occasioned 
by fonn, speaking to the eye, it will of necessity be 
reproduced in the same fonn. Good spelling is the 
result. 

Oral Elements. When oral spelling is practised, 
a disturbing element is introduced. The attention 
is partially diverted from the forms of the words to 
the names of the letters that com{X)se them, and lan- 
guage, which should be used as a medium of 
thought, becomes the obj ect of thought The written 
and printed page is deprived of its distinctive char- 
acter of being a direct representative of thought; 
the written words must be translated into spoken 
words through the medimn of letters ; and thus a 
direct barrier is interposed between the mind of the 
child and the thoughts contained in the lesson. 
This result is, of course, antagonistic to the eye and 
thought reading which is here advocated. 

The phonic analysis of words should have no 
place in the primaiy schools. Until the habits of 
thought reading and correct spelling are well estab- 
lished, such analysis is a positive evil. It makes 
the cliild conscious of the oral element of words, and 
as these do not corresiX)nd with the written elements, 
a double evil ensues : the mind has become directly 
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conscious of language M^liich it should use uncon- 
sciously or nearly so ; and it introduces a new set of 
elements antagonistic to the ones used in the graphic 
expression. The habitual action of the muscles 
coming from one stimulus, upon which good spell- 
ing depends, is directly interfered with by another 
stimulus which urges to different results. The an- 
tagonism is radical and irreconcilable, and bad spell- 
ing must result. The reason for the early introduc- 
tion of the phonic elementr— the securing of correct 
pronunciation, may be accomplished in another way. 
The pupils should be required to pronounce their 
words slowly, so as to give each sound its proper 
force, and here imitation of the words as spoken by 
others is the only way to secure correct results. 

Correcting Mistakes. Under the system here ad- 
vocated, mistakes in spelling, in punctuation, in the 
use of capitals, etc., will be rare, but they will some- 
times occur. The teacher's work should be as cor- 
rect as human vigilance can make it, and by this 
means the pupil's mistakes will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The mistakes usually made in school are the re- 
sult of guess-work or of deliberate judgment, when 
language has become a subject of direct conscious- 
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ness. The mistakes made when this system is prac- 
tised are the results of some distracting element 
which has for the moment disturbed habitual action. 
In the first case the mistakes, being in the line of 
habitual action, make a deep impression and tend 
to perpetuate themselves ; in the second case, being 
opposed to habitual action, they make but little im- 
pression and are easily eradicated. 

Upon noticing any error of this kind, the teacher 
should at once erase it, and substitute the correct 
form. The direct attention should be for the mo- 
ment turned to this correct form, and tlie pupil 
should write the word several times to make the 
impression deeper. This is one of the rare instances 
where the direct attention may be profitably diverted 
from the thought to the expression. The sooner the 
object is accomplished and the attention again turned 
to the thought, the better for the pupil. The error 
should never be brought into prominence, and if it 
can be erased before the pupil has discovered it, all 
the better. 

If a child is in doubt, he should indicate it, and 
the teacher should supply the correct form. The 
reason for tliis is obvious. The doubt has arrested 
habitual action, and made the word or phrase the 
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object of direct attention. If left Mdthout assistance, 
the mind must exercise a judgment without the ele- 
ments upon which a correct judgment can be based, 
and the chances are about even that a mistake will 
be made. 

A mistake occuring under such circumstances will 
make a deep impression, and will tend still further 
to disturb habitual action, becoming the parent of 
numerous future mistakes. Constant practice under 
judicious direction is the only way to secure the 
highest and best results. 

Beading Matter. A great diflBculty is experienced 
in obtaining a suflBcient supply of appropriate read- 
ing matter. The book given to any class should be 
within their comprehension, and it should be read 
tlirough, or such jmrts of it as are found interesting. 
An ordinary first or second reader will last but a 
few weeks, and hence there should be in every school 
several such readers, or some equivalent reading 
matter. 

By the exercise of judgment and tact, the teacher 
may be able to secure several such readers for use, 
and as an imix)rtant part of the reading exercise is 
for the pupils to learn to listen, it is not strictly 
necessary that each member of the class be supplied 
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with the same book. A single copy of a book may 
be passed from hand to hand, and in this way not 
only may the text-books be utilized, but story-books 
which the children have at home may be used with 
profit. From this variety in reading, supplement* 
ing observation, the materials are gained for any 
amount of composition in the form of constructiye 
and reproductive work. 

In general, children should be induced to read 
what they desire to know, and what is worth know-^ 
ing, and for the purpose of knowing. Hence, all 
through the course silent reading, followed by re- 
production, should receive special attention. A 
story or sketch may be passed from child to child 
and read silently, and then reproduced in writing. 
Sometimes it may be reproduced orally, and indeed 
oral and written exercises should be constantly in- 
termingled, so that children may become equally 
proficient in both forms of expression. 

Economies. It will be seen that reading, writing, 
spelling, and composition are simultaneous opera<^ 
tions by this method, and that all are subordinated 
to the thought gained and expressed. In this way 
much time is gained, and the multitude of classes 
in ungraded schools is diminished. These subjects 
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are all related to each other, and are dependent upon 
thought ; and to treat them separately is to destroy 
this relation and dependence. 

Agam, by this method these subjects are all taught 
incidentally. To teach them separately and directly 
is to deprive written language of its legitimate func- 
tion of being a direct representation of thought. 

General Snggegtions. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance of careful and correct 
work on the part of the teacher. Children at this 
early age are confiding, and are ready to take what 
the teacher has to give ; " bread or stones " are re- 
ceived with equal trustfulness. At the same time 
they are easily confused, and ill-directed teaching 
appears in a slovenly recitation. 

The teacher must not be anxious for immediate 
results. Anxiety in this direction is a constant 
temptation to adopt those specious methods by which 
apparent, rather than real progress is made. The 
letter, word, or phonic method will each day accom- 
plish certain specific results, which can be weighed 
and measured. Teachers, parents, and friends see 
this, and are satisfied. But the results leave Utile 
impress of true mental growth. Naming letters and 
words, no matter in what order, and remembering 
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them, is not necessarily reading. The thought must 
be reached, and everything else must be subordinated 
to this end. 

The child learns oral speech by degrees, adding 
word after word to his vocabulary, as its necessity is 
felt in expressing his own thought. Each new 
thought and new expression is assimilated by use. 
In reading and writing, the same law holds. New 
elements should be introduced no faster than they 
can be made familiar by use. The expression follows 
the thought. In this way the mind of the pupil 
grows by receiving its proper aliment, and the power 
of expression increases with each new acquisition of 
thought. 

In this process time is an important element. An 
effort to cram defeats its own ends. Hurry retards. 
Crowding the memory with words weakens it for 
thought. Filling the mind with the forms of lan- 
guage that convey no thought, is like filling the 
stomach with husks, — ^no digestion follows. Worse 
than this, the mind overburdened with this crude 
material loses all power and inclination for real work. 

The time necessary for each step cannot be pre- 
cisely given, as it must vary with the capacity of the 
pupils, the tact of the teacher, and various conditions 
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of the school. The pupils should not be advanced 
from the " First Step " until they are able to give oral 
expression to any well defined thought without hesi- 
tation. The average time for this will be about one 
month. * The " Second Step " will require but few 
lessons. Its objects should be accompUshed in a 
week. 

In the " First Step '' the practice of allowing the 
children to construct the concrete relations, or, as 
they term it, " make true " the thought before read- 
ing it, should be continued several weeks. This ex- 
ercise, more than any other, arouses activity, both 
physical and mental, and excites a permanent in- 
terest in the work. The average time for accom- 
plishing all the work of the " Third Step '' will be 
about two months, giving three months for the pre- 
liminary exercises before books are introduced. 

When the children read a sentence that cannot be 
literally illustrated, they should feel that it is true in 
thought, and here comes in the exercise of the im- 
agination. In the development and culture of this 
faculty, the teacher may find some diflBculty. With 
their limited experience, children with active imag- 
inations have not learned to distinguish between, 
outward facts, and thoughts which exist only in their 



/ 
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own minds. This want of discrimination is often 
mistaken for moral delinquency. The remedy is 
found in the close observation of objects and facts 
and the literal descriptions which follow such obser- 
vations. Making sentences ^^ true '' is one of these 
corrective exercises. 

A very common mistake should be carefully 
avoided, and that is the endeavor to fill the mind 
with the matured and condensed results of scientific 
investigation. True education is a growth. The 
knowledge upon which the mind feeds must be as- 
similated. This knowledge must be administered 
in such proportions and under such conditions as 
will best promote assimilation. The effort to cram 
ideas is as fatal as that of cramming words. The 
reasoning processes of maturity do not belong to 
childhood. The true education does not deal so 
much in the results of scientific discovery as in its 
methods. These methods are : first, the observation 
of objects, by which facts are obtained, and the ob- 
serving powers cultivated ; second, the expression of 
these facts in oral and written language, by which 
process the facts become clearly defined and perma- 
nently retained ; third, the observation of relations, 
by which comparisons and generalizations are made. 
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and general principles reached ; and fourth, the ap- 
plication of tiiese principles, by which the more 
subtle relations are discovered and the reasoning 
powers are fuUy developed. To reverse this process 
and commence with the reasoning, would be equiva- 
lent tO' laying upon the shoulders of children the 
burdens of mature manhood. No matter with how 
much care this may be done, or what may be the 
apparent immediate results, the permanent result is 
distortion and deformity. 
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Helps in Eeading and Speaking 

I. Old StorUi SeUM, By Paul Bmnn. With 60 Origfnal Illiigtratloiis. 
Boards, 16mo, pp. 64, 26 cis. 

This is the first of a series of books for supplementary readincTt and wffl 
be found unusnally interestlhcr to children. It contains seyen of the old- 
time favorites that haye entered into the heart and the literatore of the 
world, given in entertaininir langoage, while the pictures will make the 
ehild^s heart leap for Joy. Send for a copy. 

f. The Bamilton Dedamation (^arterly. Edited by Professors Oxem Root 
and Bbaihabd O. Skith, of Hamilton CoUeice. Per number, 80 cts. Per 
year, $1.00. Vol. I, now ready in cloth, 16mo, pp. 337, $1.00. 

This is a collection of pieces not simply oompUed, hnt edited for vte, after 
the style that has made Hamilton CoUefce famous as a school of oratory. 
The fresh and varied character of the selections makes the numbers excel* 
lent for supplementary reading.. 

5. The Sentence Method qf Teaching Beading. By GsoBoa L. FAXimAX. 
8d Edition, from New Plates. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 60. 60 cts. 

As the word method was a step above the alphabet method, so the sen- 
tence method is a step beyond the word method. ** The unit of thought is 
the sentence,^* and if the child considers the words as units in leamlncr to 
read, he must unlearn his habits of reading in order to read naturally.^ Mr. 
Famham shows how much more easily children will learn to read, and how 
much better they will read, where this method is employed. The book is in 
general use all over the country— in CoL Parker's Cook County Normal 
School, among others. It is especiaUy valuable for teachers^ institutes. 

4. A Practical DeUarte Primer, By Mrs. Akna 'Bjjstdajat'Diwkl, Cloth, 
ISmo, pp. 60 cts. Simple, and contains a series of twelve admirable charts. 

6, A Manual qf Elocution, By Johh Swstt. Cloth, ISmo, pp. 800. $1.60l 
Simple and sound, with abundant practice. 

6. Manual qf Parliamentary Practice, By W. H. Gobi. Cloth, Iflmo, ppi, 
118. 60 cts. Send for special circular. 

7. Arbor Day Manual, By Chablks B. SKnnm. Cloth, 8to, pp. 475. $2.80. 
This was compiled as an aid in preparing programmes for Arbor Day 

exercises, and contains choice selections on trees, forests, flowers, and 
kindred subjects, particulary adapted for reading-classes. 

8. Memory Oems, By Oxo. H. Hoss. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 15 ots. 

9. Memory Sdecdone, ByCHABLisNoKTmBirD. 84manillacardsinaBox. 
Three series. Primary, Intermediate, Advanced. Each, 25 cts. 

10. The Table ie Set, A Comedy for Schools, from the German of Beadix. 
By WxLLAin) Hbndbioil. Paper, lOmo, pp. 80. 15 cts. 

II. A Qtimpee qf Qrammar-Land. A Farce. By X. TaAMCm Bbowx. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 24, 15 cts. 

This is perhaps the mort amusing and appropriate play for a sohool-«s* 
UUtion ever written. It is interleaved, and contains the mnslo in fnlL 

C. W. BABDlEEN, Publisher, Byraouie, K. X^ 
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9. Tht Ifew Lartgvagt Serit*. 60 pages, 34 x 86 Inches, ^.00. 
i. Tlu Oxettm CompkU Chartt, Si pages, 24 s 86 inches, |15.00. 
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libby's Beading* for Training 

Glasses 

For jrean we have been obliged to reply to the inquiry for 
something to help prepare for the regents examinations in Bead- 
ing, ''No book is published which meets the requirements." 
This manual has been prepared expressly for this purpose. It 
follows the Syllabus closely, and gives clear and definite expos- 
ition of Emphasis, Slur, Pich, Quantity, Force, Quality, Inflec- 
tion, Cadence, Phrasing, and other technical terms, with abun- 
dant illustrations. It treats fully of ArticullLtion, Enuciation, 
Accent, Gesture, Posture. It deids comprehensively with Mater- 
ial for the different grades, with lists of appropriate books. It 
gives directions for Primary Reading, with special treatment of 
the various Methods, Synthetic, Word, Sentence, Phonic, Phonet- 
ic, Word Building, Object, Group, Alphabetic, Rational, etc., 
so often called for in examinations. Under Intermediate Reading 
it deals with Word Study, Thought Getting and Giving, Cor- 
recting Errors, and Expressions. Under Advanced Reading it 
discusses Concert and Silent Reading, and Position. It ofSers 
chapters on Word Study, Spelling, and Penmanship. 

Tliroughout everything is presented in perspective. A topic 
outline occupies pages 1M5. One of the distinctive features of 
the book is the abundance of illustrative sentences, which not 
only are apt but are drawn from distinguished sources, often with 
the name of the author, so that the pupil has good models before 

him. 

There are discussions of such topics as Fairy Tales, Myths, 
and the like, and the manual throughout suggests thought and 
leads to formation of individual opinion. Its author has had ex- 
perience as a teacher of teachers, and she has given here the work 
ttiat has grown up in the class room and developed by actual use. 
It will not only prepare a class for examination, but it will broad- 
en the minds of the pupils and make them better students of 
other subjects. . 

Cloth* 16mo, pp. 187» 50 ets. 
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Bell's Expressive Reading 

How often teachers say, "I do not obtain good expression in 
my reading classes." It is not lack of knowledge that expression 
is necessary or of effort to secure it, but of knowing just how to 
go to work to secure it. 

The author of this manual while principal of a ward school 
and afterward superintendent of schools in Racine, Wis., gave 
much attention to this subject, and was unusually successful 
there in securing expressive reading. In this book he has given 
here in detail the principles and processes by which he secured 
from his pupils appreciation and expression. Every plan out* 
lined or suggestion made is the results of classroom tests. 

To the teachers of New York he has made this manual especi- 
ally helpful by arranging it grade by grade, in the form of com- 
ment upon the elementary syllabus in reading issued by the State 
education department, and he has inserted as illustrations the 80 
selections there required for memorizing. The book becomes 
therefore indispensable in schools which are using this syllabus. 

But the purpose of the book is broader than this. It aims 
to help teachers of reading everywhere, by making the reading 
class more interesting and its results more manifest. A chapter 
is given for the work of each grade, with full directions for con- 
ducting the class recitations, new features for word drill, phonics 
and seat work for the pupils. 

The poems to be memorized are of great value, selected as they 
are by experts from the literature of English [speech. They 
are given in full at the end of the chapter for each grade. Ample 
directions are given as to the manner of preparation of these 
poems by the teacher before presentation to the class In some 
cases, the plan of class presentation in regard to dramatization, 
expression, and emphasis is worked out in detail by the use of 
one of the required poems. 

The author believes pupils should read as well as they speak 
In conunon conversation, and the aim is to show how this may 
be accomplished. 

Prioe 60 cents, net 

O. W. BABDEGX, Publisher, SyracuM* K. T. 
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Blank's Graded Eeaders 




Thli Flnt Buder co 
DH tha plan ot tba Pi 
ot tliii leriea. It pre 
little itorlei and oodt 
tloDi upon the Interest 

All InnpuOfrfl ixaretia 
*nt» ttuone, color and , 
((udv, elA., 10 frequ 
touDd in readers of 
grade, haye liean parp 
omitted; thongh man 
the legieng Incidental]] 
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le tnton 



The art of Teading I 
lint and moit Importai 
to be aogoiied la childl 
and it gthanld be treala 
depondently. 



hare iieen Introdnoed. Otbet itoriei of tlu lama persons, and stori 
otheri, &II carefully graded, are added In the following books, tbns ma 
tbe biograph; of giAit mea and woman ot ooi nation a prominent fej 
of the aeries. 

The tocabnlarr et tliU book Is ot the ohotoest otutaoter, and the ) 

Other noticeable teatare* are tha attraeOBt tiOJtell, aeoillenl lUu 
tiotu, ikort Mtnttneti. iMuraleempoitiion, and gaitr<U niatiutt ol the p 

After all the prime test ot readtng boaliB tor children Is whether p 
enjoy reading them. Arethe Dentenoes nstncslT Are the plotnres att 
iTe? Are the little atorlei lotereatinKl The qaeitlon Is not whether tbe 
gives tbe teacher tnlormatioa, bnt whether the ohUd likes It. Dr. Joh 
said the snoBeBstut Bshennan baited his hook not aooordlng to his own 
bnt according to the taste ot the Bah. This book will be tonnd to at 
with the taste of the children, and jet tt Is bnilt on sonnd lines and t 
part of a wise and dellnlte plan. Try It and see. 

Clotb, 1.6iiio> pp. 107, SB oents uat 
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Black's Graded Second Reader 

That an elementary reader should entertain rather than instruct 
' gpiierally acknowl- 
edged, aoii thiit this reader 
entertains wiH be seen as Boon 




r.;;;"^* // as it is placed n 
(7'''': / a cWl<i 



a child's bands. 
Heverthelesatha 
matter haa been 
carefully pre- 
prepared, so that 
the lessoua may 
be wholly help- 
, Moral lessons are not 
obtruded, but they are 
there, and the infonnaUon 
incidentally presented Is 
of a chamcter to benefit 
as well aa interest. There 
sre brief sketches of Lincohi, Franklin. Webster, Whittier, 
'Waehington, Fulton, Benjamin West, Daniel Boone, Edison, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. In the last, there is an outlme of hia 
" One Horse Shay ", with the picture given above. 

Especial effort has been made to free the pages from all matter 
that might retard the perception and association of words in sen- 
tences. To this end the author has consulted many teachers on 
the character of the subjects, the effectiveness of illustrations, 
the arrangement of type, and the quality of the paper. It Is 
believed that this hook represents the very best combination of 
all these that can be produced. 

Cloth, lemo, pp. 15S. 30 cents, net 
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Black's Graded Third Reader 



Wlien the subject pennitted care 
to give the lUuBtratioiiB a touch of humor, 
alwaf B BO welcome and bo helpful to the 
child. The one here reproduced, for 1n- 
Btance, from the Btorj of "The Towa 
Singers" (page 43) IB ooe ot the four pic- 
tures given, and all of them appeal lo the 
diild'a Benae of fun, bo that he will 
tMck again and again to this atorj. 

The especial thought in this reader Ih to 
enlarge the child's vocabulary by repeat- 
ing worda in many different lelations. 

Facility in the use of a good vocabulary 
Is the moBt valuable requirement ia the 
early years of school life. Childri^n learn 
the ordinary application of a large number 
of words very early in life, and these are 
the words they should learn to read fluent- 
ly, before extending their vocab- 
ulary in the fields of literature 
and sdeoce. 

The subjects have a high moral 
tone without being didactic, the 
children becoming the uncon- 
scious judges of character. 

There are "Suggestions to 
Teachers", giving ezeiclses rec- 
ommended for elocutionary drill, 
to be studied after the pupils 
have read through the reader, 
including a well-known anec- 
dote of the painter Stuart, ' ' The 
Pauper's Drive" and a selection 
from "Spartacusand the Gladiators' 



has been taken in this reader 




The child has now lescbed 



aire to read well orally. 

Cloth, lemo, pp. Sia S5 oents, net 
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Supplementary Readers 

2. (Ad Stories Betold, By Paul BomsB. With 60 original IlliiitrmtloBi. 
Boardg, 16mo, pp. 04. 25 ots. 

*' I gave it to a little boy, and it hai been lead and re-read, and it is itlll 
going the rounds delighting the little folks. Please send me a dozen copies 
lor my teachers, and charge with the new histories.**--8np*t /. X. Toimgt 
New Roohelle, N. Y. 

** These stories are a source of great delight to the children. When the 
story of the * Seven Little Goats* was first pnblished in the Bulletin, I ont 
it out and carried it to a little boy living next door. He was so much pleased 
with the story that he immediately read it through seven times.**— Jl|ff« L, 
JnffoUbee^ School Commissioner, Randolph, K. Y. 

** There is as much study in the pictures as in the print, and I know the 
very boy to whom to give iV*— George A, Cooper, School Commissioner. 

**On reading them I was carried back to my boyhood days, and for a 
brief time, was listening to my mother again telling the story of Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk. * * * lam sure the children will thank yon for print- 
ing books that they can read and understand. If I ever dictate a school li- 
brary, books for the little children will be found in it."^Franeis S Ood' 
fre^y School Commissioner, Waterloo, N. Y. ^ 

fi. The ZMtle Old Man, By a W. Babdxkk. Cloth, lOmo, pp. 81. SOets. 

** The story of a little girl who tried to teach her mother how to behave. 
It is only a morsel of a book, and can be read through in twenty minntaa, 
but the twenty minutes will be well spent**— iSufulaif School Journal, 

** Happy are the little folks whose pictures make such an attractive 
frontispiece to this little book, and who have such an Uncle Charley to teil 
them such a nice story about the Little Old Man, and the school for illiberal 
mothers. Likewise happy are all readers, both old and young, who are per- 
mitted to share the story with them. It is Just the thing for the * children*s 
hour *, when the little ones are getting quiet and ready for something at once 
bright and restful before they say * Good-night*.**— Pu62i6 Opinion, 

** The heroine is Nisby, a girl of seven, who is extremely fond of having 
her own way and much dissatisfied with her mother for declining to let her 
have it. A mysterious little man ofTers her the position of chief teacher in 
the school for illiberal mothers, and she sets out to give her mamma a les- 
son. The latter meekly submits when Nisby suggests more dessert, a walk 
in the hot sun and a ride on the elephant in Central Park, but poor Nisby 
comes home with such a headache that she resigns her position and lives 
contented and obedient ever 9ltet,^*—l^pringfield Sepublican, 

8. The Young Scientist, By Hbbmah F. Bmswol lOmo, pp. 180, lllat- 
trated. Manilla 60 cts. ; Cloth 75 cts. { 

* This puts in the form of a story the work done by an Agassis Association 
of school children that undertook to explore the neighborhood of the schocd 
With reference to elementary geological formations. It is so pleasingly told 
that it can hardly fail to inspire similar action in schools where it is 
to great profit. 
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King Kindness and Other Stories 

Thaae eight Btoriei have gtowD out of the work al the author in the 
public lohooU at SyrkoaM as »n officer 
ottbe Bauda of Men; mndof the Society 
tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animala. 
She felt that the prlnolplea oT theie or* 
eanlxatlaui could ba taaght better by 
\ Uliutration than by precept: and u aha 
oould Dot Bud Jait the atoriei ihe wanted 
to uae, ahe began to write itorlea herael^ 
and tell them to the ahildr«n. They 
took at once with tbe children, who U»- 
tened to faer with enraptured attention, 
it ia by reqneit of the teaobeta of 
Syraania that theae atorlai are now pab- 
■■ ■ dlabooktotm. 
HzLBH Wills They are fairy talei, and ai laoh 

appeal to the intereat and the Imagltuitlon ol Dhildieo. Bat thay deal with 
nature— with Doweri and hllds and anlmala, even with the olouda and tha 
breeiei and the mouthi. The titlei ahow the variety ot topica: "King 
Blndnesi aod the Witch". "Mother Natote-i HoBae-ClBanlDg", "The 
Haughty Ralncloud". "The Story o( the Lillea", "What the Maple Sugar 
Said ", " Daisy's Trip tn Fairyland ", "The Trouble In Flowerland ", " How 
Breeze became a DBteotive ". 

, That they are faBclnatlng to children hai been abundantly proved, bnt 
they are also wholesome and stlmulatlag. They inspire sympathy with 
nature in all its forms, and kindness to all anlniale belnga. For lupple- 
meotary readiog In aohool, aud tor the boms olrole nothing more attractive 
or helpful has ever been written. 

Tbeir attraotiveaess ii increased by an abnndanc« of lUuatnttious by 
Louise A. Shrlmpton, who haa not only caught the characteristic posea of 
ahlldhood, bat has also shown a happy imagination in giving (aim to the 
breezes and the clouds, as welt as to Bowera and birds and animals, tt yon 
want to make your ohildrea happy, give them thig boob. 

" They are aharming fairy-atorles. founded on nature taola, and designed 
for sapplemenury reading In sohooli. They have bean daintily lUostiated 
by jngt the kind of piotnres that appeal to children."— £|ira«iiM Awt* 
SUmdard. 

" A splendid oollection of clean, bright stories, suitable lu evaiy «B) 
for children. They cannot offend the taste of the moat fastldloaa parent or 
teacher: on the coatraty, they will be cordially welcomed Into every hoose- 
bold. kindergarten, and school. There ia a freahness and spontaneity about 
them wMch is charming and which cannot fall to appeal to the older as 
well as the younger generation. • • • All the mysticism and ohanu o( 
tha ancient tales are found In tbis new edition of (airy stories."— ,S|TaaiM 
Xntiing StraU. 

Cloth, lAmo, pp> llSi H UlutrMlau, SO ata. 
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Doings of the Pansy lamily 



¥1 



In this channiDg volume for 
childreii Mrs. Mionie Seamans 
Peck, who is both authorand ar- 
Ust, htis told and illustrated a 
etorythat will delight every child 
who reads it We have all seea 
the faces in pansies, but here 
there !a a whole family of them, 
each aa individual in his actions 
as in his fea- 
tures. E 
piece of clotU- 
ing, ever: 
tide they use, 
from pistol to 
automobile, is a 
real growing 
thiag, that the 
childrea may 
see about them 
BOthattheboolc 
stimulates close 
observation of 
nature. HiKMA 

ninmlaitt<d Boards, lemo. 
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Southern Stories for little Eeaders 

Teachers who 
hare used this 
book often ex- 
press surprise 
that tills sec- 
tion of Ameri- 
can life has not 
before been de- 
scribed in sup- 
plementar^ 
readers, there 
is so much that 
is novel and interesting to north- 
era children In the stories of 
Uax Bay's Christmas (p. 66) 
where there was no ice or mow 
and he went barefoot, A Ride 
on a Turtle (p. 87), A Sugar 
Cane Parly (p. 89), How to 
Tmp Gophers (p. 95), A Smart 
Crane (p. 88), and A Boat on 
Fire (p. t48). But apart from 
this feature, ttie stories are so 
told as to iotcrest and benefit 
children. Those of Miss Fret- 
all-the-time aud Miss Cheerful, 
Uisa Careless- Untidy, and Miss 
Tilly, Mr Pro-eras- ti-na-tion 
and Mr. Prompt-do-it-at^nce 
are miinifcslly stories with a 
moral, but they are so interest- 
ingly told and so amusingly 
illustrated that children are absorbed in the narration and take in 
the moral uucousciouHly. No other Ix>ok offered for supplement- 
ary reading offers so much tliat will be novel to children. 

Cloth, 16mo, pp. 1B4, 36 illustraUons. SO cts. 
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The Bailey Book 



For supplementary reading this book has many distinctive 

, ^, features that 

•->>"- ^^^y ^^-h^ entitle it to 
^ il *^^^^^£^\L. <^^'^' ■ ^ attention. 

\^ T-J^ s- /^ 1- It is so 

;;;^ \^>^ .^Jy^ 3in,pie that 

J^v;*^ ci'^^ V^ ^ ^^ "-f the youngest 



i»iv>* 






V^o^": ^N k ^> ^; ' pupils may 



V'-r¥ 



y- W S\^ i^^'i seat, unassis- 

^ ^^ ,> r^ \v- ^ ted, thus pro- 

0;j,'; aVI 1^^ motinginde- 

'%*> J h-tx pendence It 

~ *" *^"^ — iswnttenfor 

the average pupil, not for the exceptionally bright. It is easy all 

the way through; not in the first half only. 

2. It has a small vocabulaiy, no lesson in the first 100 pages 
containing more than "five new words. Yet it contains much more 
matter than most books of its grade, 130 pages; consequently the 
word repetitions are frequent, and the pupil becomes familiarly 
acquainted with the words. A list is given of new words, with 
the pages on which each appeal's for the first time. 

2. The lessons are short, easy, and entertaining; the sentences 
are smooth and natural; the pupil will find it easy to read aloud 
with expression. 

4. The 147 illustrations were without exception prepared ex- 
pressly for this book. Some are from photographs; some are 
drawn boldy; all are of a kind to appeal to the child's interest, 
often to his sense of humor. 

5. It contains suggestion for phonic drills, and is partly in 
script. 

6. It is a practical book, made in the school room by a re- 
markably successful primary teacher, who knows the needs of 
both teacher and pupil. You will find it practically useful. 

Cloth, 16iuo» pp. 136, 147 illustrations. 85 cts. net. 
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The Story of Milo 

This story of a Greek boy by Miss Ethelwyn Kuck, teacher of 
English in Add phi academy, Brooklyn, is the first to appear of 
a series of books designed to cultivate oral expression in the 
school by pictures of child life in the various stages of civiliza- 
tion. This is part of the plan elaborated by Gurdon R. Miller, 
late superintendent at Binghamton and now of the Greeley nor- 
mal, which he has not only tried in his own schools but made 
well-known throughout the country by his papers and addresses. 

The story work of each grade should form a continuity of 
subject matter. Abiding interest can be best secured by this 
means. The stories for a teim should be a successive series on 
the same general subject. The term's work should form a unit 
The interest of the child should be maintained., and his knowl- 
edge be made stable and usable by the logical relations of the 
several parts of the story work. 

Following the belief that only the best and highest life of any 
nation should be presented to little children, the Age of Pericles 
is chosen as the historical setting for this Greek story. Athens 
during the Periclean Age (459-431 B. C.) became the "City of 
the Gods". In twenty -eight short years the talent, refinement 
and strength of the great Athenian statesmen influenced the civ- 
ilization of the world. 

The character about whom the work of this period centres is 
that of a young Greek boy named Milo. He lived on the little 
island of Delos, off the eastern coast of Greece. This island was 
sacred to the sun god, and people came from far and near to wor- 
ship Apollo on the ''Holy Island ". During a year of the celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games Milo went to Athens to visit his cousin 
Glaucus and attend the games. Milo's visit forms the basis of 
the stories. The stories include the daily life in a typical Athe* 
nian home; the school life; sports; social and political training; 
children's amusements; and the religious belief of the people. 

A number of the myths of Greece have been chosen with refer- 
ence to their worth and suitability and given in connection with 
the above, and the book will be found interesting to all children. 

Cloth, ISmo, pp. 171* 16 fall-page illnstratlons. SO cts. TeaoheiS 
edition, with Introduction by Mr- Miller^ Notes, and Bibli- 
ography. 50 ots* 
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This puts in the form of a story the work 
done by an Agassiz Association of school 
children that undertook to explore the 
neighborhood of the school with reference 
to elementary geological formations. It is 
so pleasingly told that it can hardly fail to 
inspire similar action in schools where it is 
read, to great profit. 

Cloth, 16mo, pp. 189, illustrated, 75 cts* 
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New York is as remarkable in its history 
as in its geography. Here were the head- 
quarters of the Indians; here were some of 
the most romantic of explorations; here 
were the most important battles of the rev- 
olution and of the war of 1812; here the 
Erie canal was built; here the first steam- 
boat ran; here the development of com- 
merce and of manufactures has been the 
greatest. To ride from Albany to New 
York or to Buffalo is to pass through a 
region full of historical associatons. 

These stories deal with the Indians, the 
explorers, the patroons; they tell of Cham- 
plain and Stuyvesant and Leisler; of the 
setttlement of New York, the burning of 
Schenectady, the capture of Ticonderoga and Stony Point, the 
surrender of Burgoyne, the treason of Arnold. Most of the stories 
are told as by contemporaries — the narrative of the wounded sol- 
dier to his grandchild, the letter of the husband to the wife, of 
the son to his absent mother. They have all been used in the 
schoolroom and have all been found to be interesting to the chil- 
dren. Profitable they cannot fail to be. 

The volmne is in large and open type, in familiar conversation- 
al style, and handsomely illustrated, so that as a reader for chil 
dren of the fourth to seventh grades it deserves a place in every 
school, and will be found among the most useful in every way. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 119, 41 portraits and other Ulustratloiu. 60 ots. 
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"I gave 11 to a littie boy, andit has 
been icad and re-read, and It Is stUl 
gotng the roimils delighting tiie little 
folks. Please send me a dozen copies 
for TO.J teachers, and charge with the 
new histories." — Sup't I, E. Towng, 
New Bochelle, N. T. 

" These stories are a Bouice of great 
delight to children. When the storjr 
of the ' Seven Little Goats ' was first 
published in the Bulletin, I cut it out 
and carried it to the little boj living 
next door. He was bo much pleased 
with the story that he Immediately read it through seven times." 
— M'gra L. Iji^aUbe, School Commiscdoner, Randolph, N. Y. 

"There is as much study in the pictures as in the print, and I 
know the very boy to whom to give iV—OeoT^e A. Cooper, 
School Coromifisioner. 

" I placed this little book in the hands of my wife and I feel 
quite sure it has made glad the heart of a little boy, I agree with 
you that ' The stories are well told, and the lllustratioaB original 
and interesting.'" — Sup't R. V. K. Montjort^ Newburg, N. Y, 

"On reading them I was cturied back to my boyhood days, and 
for a brief time, was listening to my mother again tolling the 
story of Jack and the Bean-Stalk. • • » I am sure the chil- 
dren will thank you for printing books that they can read and 
understand. If I ever dictate a school library, books for the 
UW* children will be found in it."— .FKinct* S. Godfrey, School 
Commisdoiier, Waterioo, N. Y. 

"Our old friends, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Cinderella, the 
Smart Little Tailor, the Wonder Stone, and several others, all 
profusely illustrated and prettily told, make up this little book 
for the little people. The children never tire of hearing these 
stories. Mr, Binner and Hr. Bardeen have won their everlasting 
gratitude by bringing them out In this new dress." — AjnBriea»k 
Jownai of Education. 

Olotb. lemo, pp. 04, so UloitTBttiBu. SO ota. 
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"Tbe story of a little girl who tried to 
teacb her mother how to behave. It is only 
a morsel of a book, and can be read through 
iu twenty minutes, but tbe twenty minutes 
I willbewellspent." — Sunday &AoolJawmal. 
"Happy are the little folks whose plc- 
] turesmake mich an attractive frontispiece 
o this little book, and who have an Uncle 
: Charley to tell them such a nice story about 
\ the Little Old Man, and the school for illib- 
! eral mothers. Likewise happy are all read- 
ers, both old and young, who are permitted 
to Hhsre the story with them. It is Just the thing for the 'ctdl- 
drea'a hour', when the little ones are getting quiet and ready for 
something at once bright and restful before they say ' Good 
night'." — PviHie OpiiUon. 

"The heroine is ITiaby, a girl of seven who Is extremely fond 
of having her own way and much dlssatisfled with her mother 
for declining to let her have It. A. mysterious little man offen 
her the portion of chief teacher in the school for illiberal moth- 
ers, and she sets out to give her nmnima a lesson. The latter 
meekly submits when Niaby suggests more dessert, a walk In tbe 
hot sun, and a ride on the elephant In Central Park, but poor 
NIsby cornea home with such a headache that she resigns her 
position and lives contented and obedient ever aft«r." — Spring- 
field BepuHiean. 

" For our part, we would rather teach moral lessons by stories 
like this than by all the precepts in a cyclopaedia of ethics. It 
Is a real slory — no child will question that ; and an interesting 
alory— no child ever began It and put it down before it was fin- 
ished. And the lesson is one every child ought to learn and learn 
early. We do not know a better birthday or Christmas gift ; in 
fact it will be our birthday gift to several nephews and nieces 
who do not need it more than other children need it, but who wlQ 
profit by it." — Atneriean Jovmaiof Edveation. 

dotb, 16mo, ff- ai, lllaMr»l«d. BO etfc 
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Aesop's Fables 




An edition of Aesop in which every one of the 203 fables is 
illusttated by at least one picture has long been desired and 
is here offered The illustrations are from many sources, in- 
duding Bewick and Dor^, and were selected after long 
search and with great pains. The versification is by Thomas 
W. Chesebrough, and adds quaint humor to the original nar- 
ratives. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 288, tl.OO. 
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Egbert's Last Words of Famous Men and Women 

These famous last words are grouped for ready referenoe and quotation 
under such topios as " My Country, right or wrong ", *' Not for self alone ", 
"They gave all for the Master ", " In His Name ", " Prom the earth to the 
sters **, etc. There is hardly a public address Of any kind that may not be 
illuminated and strengthened by the use of this volume. Besides the well- 
known quotations, the source of which it is well to be sure of, there are a 
mnltitade of those as yet unfamiliar to the public but well worthy to enrich 
pablio utterances. 

It is eminently a book for the school library. Its best purpose is not to 
be read through at a sitting, but to be picked up at odd moments, for fixing 
a few of these thoughts in the mind. Their influence may be momentous. 
llany a man can look back to such a thought as many of those here given 
tai the inspiration which gave him a new purpose in life. 

For oi>ening exercises in school they have especial value. If one or 
more of these should be read every morning of the year, seeds of thought 
would be sown that would bless future generations. 

Think of the influence of such last utterances as the following, put be- 
fore a school with such explanation as to the circumstances as to show 
with what meaning they were fraught: 

" All my possessions for a moment of time ! " — Queen Elizabeth, p. 16. 

** I am the King of Sweden, and I seal with my blood the liberty and 
the religion of the whole German nation."— GWtotm« Adolphus, p. 16. ^ 

** I thought that dying had been more difficult." — Louis XIV, p. 20. 

•• I do not sleep; I wish to meet death awake " — Maria Theresa, p. 20. 

•• Life, life I Death, death I How curious it is ! **— Daniel Webster, p. 40. 

** Oh I better be a poor fisherman than meddle with the government of 
men.'*— 2>an ton, p. 41. 

•• To die for liberty is a pleasure and not a pain.*'— ifarco Bozarris, p. 46. 

•* This is the last of earth. I am content."— JoA» Quincy Adams, p. 55. 

•• Tell the man to fire faster and not give up the ship. Fight her till she 
idnks."— C/optom James Lazvrence, p. 50. 

•• The road to heaven is as short by sea as by land."— -S'ir Humphry Gil- 
bert, p. 62. 

•* I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my conntry.''— Nathan 
Bale, p. 65. 

*• It will be but a momentary pang."— JbA» Andri, p. 66. 

"Be virtuous, be religious, be a good man; nothing else can give you 
any comfort when you lie here."- iSir Walter Scott, 

•* I only feel a certain difficulty of \\v\TLg.''^—Fontenelle. 

" I can feel the daisies growing over me."— JioAn Keats, p. 73. 

** O Liberty, Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name! "— 
Madam Boland, p. 87. 

•• How grand those rays I they seem to beckon earth to heaven."— JJuin- 
hcldt, p. 94. 

dotlif IGmo, pp. 19S, •l.OO 
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Selections for Memorizing. 

1. StffenU* Selectiont in LUerature. Selections for Bepetitton franS 
Xemoiy at the Examinatioiui oonducted by the Regents of the Unlveislty of 
the State of New York, In connection with the coorses of American, Geiinan« 
and French literatare. Leatherette, lOmo, pp. 50. 85 cts. Each separatei 
paper, 6 cts. 

These selections were offtcially prepared in the Regents* office, and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr. Besides their 
special purpose, they will be found admirable for use in classes. 

f . Jfemory Selections from nearly 150 authors. By Chas. Nobihxitd. In 
three sets. Primary^ Intermediate^ and Advanced^ each consisting of S6 cards 
printed on both sides, in neat box. Price of each box 25 cts. 

The best apoloi^ I can make for my delay in answering your letter is to 
send you the enclosed check for 135 sets of Memory Selections. I shall 
probably call for an additional supply. I wish these selections could be 
used in every home and in every school-room throughout the land. Thej 
wHI surely accomplish much good, both intellectual and moraL— 2>. B. Bagar^ 
principal State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Tour ooUection of Memory Selections came to^ay, and I hasten to ex- 
press my appreciation of the same. Nothing finer has ever came to my no- 
tice. Will send you an order in a few dajrs. The cards are just the thingto 
have on one*s library table. What pleasanter way is there to spend five or 
ten minutes, when one is obliged to wait that time, than with such a ooUeo- 
tlon?— C. A, Eolbrook, Lewis High School, Southington, Ct. 

5. A Primer qf Memory Oems^ designed especially for Schools. By Oao. 
W. Hoss. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40L 15 cts. 

There has long been need of more philosophy in the arrangement of 
memory gems. We have here at a merely ngminal price a classification of 
selections, so that a teacher can select discriminatingly that which he de> 
sires memorized.— iVin^y England Joumaiqf Education. 

U. ThxmghUfrom Eamett Women, Arranged by the Women^s literary 
dub, Dunkirk, N. Y. Paper, 16mo, pp. 36. 15 cts. 

This is one of the most admirable collections ever made, containing 
much that is unhackneyed, and so entertainingly arranged that one who 
takes it up can hardly lay it down without looking it through to the end. 

6, Education as Viewed by Thinkers. Paper, IQmo, pp. 47. 15 cts. 
These quotations will be of esx>ecial service in normal schools and 

teachers' meetings. 

6. Anecdotes and Humors qT Scfuool JAfe, By Aabon Shxblt. Cloth, ISmo^ 
pp. 250. $1.50. 

Most of the stories are too long for the purpose, but some of them may 
be used with good effect. 

7. Mottoes for the School Boom, By A. W. Edson, State Agent of Massa* 
ehnsettts. Per set of 12 on heavy colored ccutl-board 7x4 inches, printed on 
both sides. $1.00, post-paid, ^1.10. 

C« W. BABD££N» Publisher, Syracuse, N. X. 
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Helps for Public Exercises 

i. Arbor Ba/y Manual, By C. R Skinhbb. With 8 illustra- 
tions of noted trees. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 475. |2.50. 

This was compiled as an aid in preparing programmes for Arbor 
Bay exercises, and contains choice selections on trees, forests, 
flowers, and kindred subjects, with 60 pages of Arbor Day music, 
etc., etc. It tells what trees to plant, and how and when to plant 
them, tells how the day is observed in the different states, and 
gives specimen progranunes in full. The music pages may be 
had separately for 35 cts. 

2, Arbor Day Mcercise. By Jean Baibd. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
26. 15 cts. 

A particularly pleasing and effective dialogue in costimie. 

3, The Table is Set. A comedy for schools, from the Qerman of 
Bendix. By Welland Hbndrick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 30. 15 cts. 

4, A Olirnpse of Qramma/rland, A farce. By M. Fkancbs 
Brown. Paper, 8vo, pp. 25. 15 cts. 

These are perhaps the most amusing and appropriate plays for 
a school exhibition ever written. They are both interleaved for 
stage directions. 

6, Thirteen Didlogvss from Dickens. Arranged by W. Eliot 
Fette. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 835. $1.50. Always well liked. 

6. Pieces to Speak. By H. H. Ballabd. 16:192. In Manilla, 
50 cts..; in Cloth, $1.00. 

This is not only a remarkably excellent collection, but is of 
special value because of its suggestions as to how each piece shall 
be spoken. Classified index to the pieces sent on application. 

7. The Hamilton Declamation Qua/rterly. Edited by Professors 
Oren Root and Brainard G. Smith. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 337. $1. 

This is a collection of pieces for speaking, not simply compiled, 
but edited for use, after the style that has made Hamilton college 
famous as a school of oratory. Send for table of contents. 

8. Boyden's Speaker for Primarry Orades, By Helek W. Boy- 
den. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 192. $1.00. An excellent collection. 

9. Memory Oems, By Geo. H. Hobs. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 16c. 

10. Memory Selections, By Charles Korthbnd. 24 cards in 
box. Three series, Primary, Intermediate, Advanced. Each 25 cts. 
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Ballard's Pieces to Speak. 

This collection is of special valne beoause of its suggestion as to how 
each piece soall be spoken. The excellence and variety of the selections is 
shown by this classified index. 



AUTHORS 

Adams, Charles F 20 

Branch, M. B 10 

Branson, George 48 

Clemens, Samuel L 133 

Dom met, Alfred 38 

Emerson, R. W 74 

Everett, Edward 32. 44 

Goldsmith. Oliver 159 
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Hastings, Flora 80 

Henry, Patrick 12 
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Lincoln, A 22 
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• BIOGRAPHICAL 

Benedict Arnold at Saratoga 28 

Everett on Galileo 32 

Lincoln on Henry Clay 22 

The Flight of Xerxes 34 

CHRISTMAS 

A Christmas Chant 38 

Under the Holly-Bough 173 

DESCRIPTIVB 

Dot Baby of Mine 20 

Palestine 18 

Piano Music 128 

Quakerdom 92 

The Fairy Queen 86 

The Lighthouse 86 

DIALECT PIECES 

Billy's Drink of Lager 110 

Dot Baby of Mine 20 

The First Banjo 112 

The Gridiron 187 

The Lost Heir 120 

Zwei Lager 126 

DIALOGUES 

Billy's Drink of Lager 110 

Birds of Passage 187 

Choosing a Declamation 141 



Church Raffles 179 

Darin's Green Parodied 149 

Does it Pay to Smoke? 1% 

Examination of a Teacher 145 

Pine Feathers 175 

Good and not Stupid 183 

Good Manners 143 

Half Hour with the Poets 189 

Mark Twain and a Reporter 133 

Memory Tricks 171 

Music 169 

Rules Work Both Ways 153 

Sonjf of the Waters 167 

Squire Thornhill's Argument 150 

The Anti-Slang Society 163 

The Gridiron 187 

The School-Mistress 181 

The Senses 76 

The Shoemaker's Cabinet 161 

The Wind 54 

Under the Holly-Bough 173 
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FLAG DAT 

The National Ensign 16 

The National Flag 36 

FRIENDSHIP 

The Hand for Me 24 

The Knight's Toast 40 

The Old. 26 

The Three Horsemen 30 

Under the Holly-Bough 178 

HISTORICAL 

Discoveries of Galileo 82 

Palestine .• 18 

The Black Horse and his Rider.. 28 

The Flight of Xerxes 34 

War Inevitable 12 

HUMOROUS 

A Rhyme of the Time 104 

An Irish Letter 08 

Billy's Drink of Lager 110 

Choosing a Declamation 141 

Church-Raffles 179 

Darius Green Parodied 149 

Does it Pay to Smoke ? 156 

Dot Baby off Mine 20 

Echo 124 

Examination of a Teacher 145 

Fine Feathers 175 

Fishing 96 

Good and not Stupid 188 

Good Manners 148 

Joseph II. and the Grenadier 147 

Lecture on Hornet-ology -... 90 

LostI < .. 72 

Mark Twain and a Reporter ISS 

Memory-Tricks 171 

Pat and the Pig lOt 
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Piano Music 128 

Quakerdora 82 

Rules Work Both Ways 153 

Shut the Door 56 

Squire ThornhiU's Argument 159 

The A<:jod Stranger... 116 

The American IGajUe 108 

The Anti-Slang Society 163 

The Courtin' ; 122 

The First Banjo 112 

The House that Jack Built 94 

The Gridiron 137 

The Lost Heir 120 

The Panorama 114 

The Smack in School 106 

The Use of Latin 131 

To the Sexton 118 

Yankee and En;,'lishman 100 

Zwei Lager 126 

MORAL LESSONS 

A Cry for Life 42 

A Spring Moroing 80 

Billy's Drink of Lager 110 

Church Raffle 179 

Does it Pay to Smoke ? 155 

Pine Feathers 175 

Oreat Lives Imperishable 44 

Crood and not Stupid 183 

Good Manners 143 

Resolution 14 

Room at the Top 48 

Rules Work Both Ways 153 

The Hand for Me 24 

The Golden Rule 70 

The Knight's Toast 40 

The Lion and the Mouse 68 

The Mountain and the Squirrel.. 74 

The Old 26 

The Petrified Fern 10 

The Rain Lesson 84 

The School-Mistress 181 

The Shoemaker's Cabinet 161 

The Three Horsemen 30 

NAKRATIVB 

Fishing 96 

Good Night and Good Morning.. 60 

Joseph II. and the Grenadier 147 
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Pat and the Pig i 102 

Shut the Door 56 

The Aged Stranger 116 

The Black Horse and his Rider.. 28 

The Kitten and the Mouse 66 

The Knight's Toast 40 

The Lion and the Mouse 68 

The Mountain and the Squirrel.. 74 

The Shoemaker's Cabinet 161 
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Great Lives Imperishable 44 

Lincoln on Henry Clay 22 

Patrick Henry, 1775 12 

The American Eagle 108 

The National Ensign 16 

The National Flag 36 

Yankee and Englishman 100 

PRIMARY 

A Spring Morning 80 

Autumn 82 

Good Night and Good Morning.. 60 

Little Streams 64 

Little White Lily 50 

Lost ! 72 

Music 58 

PatandthePig 102 

Resolution 14 

Shut t*e Door 56 

The Fairy Queen 88 

The Field-Mouse 78 

The Golden Rule 70 

The Kitten and the Leaves 52 

The Kitten and the Mouse 66 

The Lion and the Mouse 68 

The Mountain and the Squirrel.. 74 

The Rain Lesson 84 

The School-Mistress 181 

The Senses 76 

The Violet 62 

The Wind 54 
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A Christmas Chant 38 

A Cry for Life 42 

The Rain Lesson 84 

Palestine 18 

The Senses 7© 

SEASONS 

A Spring Morning 80 

Autumn 82 

STUDIES OF KATUBE 

A Spring Morning 80 

Autumn 82 

Birds of Passage 187 

Examination of a Teacher 145 

Good Night and Good Morning.. 60 

Little Streams 64 
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16mo, pp. 192. In Manilla, 50 ots.; In Cloth, •l.OO 

C. W. B ARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly 

A oollection of the following pieces, not simply oompiled but edited for 
u»e^ by Professors Root and Smith, after the style thatpias made Hamilton 
College famous as a school of oratory. Cloth, Idmo, pp. 837. $ 1.00. 
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The Last Review, H. D. Ganse. . .332 

The River, Eugene Field 303 

The Tramp 207 

Then and Now, Wm. P. Breed. . . 36 
True Americanism, C. E. Smith . .209 
True Greatness, R. D. Hitchcock. 57 
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School Eoom Plays 

1. Mi88 mplty'8 Point of View. By C. W. Babdebh. P. 
16:22. 15 cts. 

This is a dialogue between a school teacher and her superin- 
tendent, requiring only two characters, and giving a most enter- 
taining view of school relations, with a marked surprise at the 
close. It has given great satisfaction wherever used at schocd 
entertainments. 

2. Childrtn of Other Lands. P. 16:16. 15 cts. This is a play 
for young children, arranged by the pupils of the training class 
at Davenport, la., as a geography exercise. The Dutch boy 
enters in costume and is questioned about Holland, followed by 
a Swiss boy and girl, an Eskimo, an Italian girl, a Russian, a 
Turkish boy, a Chinese boy, two Japanese girls, an Indian, an 
Arabian, a French girl, and so on, giving fine opportunity by 
simple changes of dress to afford entertainment that is sure to 
please. 

3. A Fairyland of Artists, By Mabbl Adb. This is also a 
play for young children, who, as nearly as possible, represent the 
artists in costumes. The good fairy introduces Rosa Bonheur, 
Landseer, Murillo, Reynolds, Van Dyck, Millet, Rembrandt, 
Da Vinci, Hoffman, Angelo, and Raphael, each telling enough 
about himself and his work to make a pleasing and instructive 
entertainment. 

4. Arbor Day Exercise, By Jeah Baibd. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
26. 15 cts. 

A particularly pleasing and effective dialogue in costume. 

5. The Ta^'leis Set. A comedy for schools, from the German of 
Bendix. By Welland Hendrick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 30. 

5 cts. 

6. A Olimpse of OrammaHand. A farce. By M. Fbangbs 
Browne Paper, 8vo, pp. 25. 15 cts. 

These last two are among the most amusing and appropriate 
plays for a scliool exhibition ever written. They are both inter- 
leaved for stage directions. 

7. Thirteerh Dialogues from Dickens. Arranged by W. Eliot 
Pette. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 335. |1.50. Always well liked. 
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The Cleaves" library TaWe 

This is the most c< 
veuient portable ta' 
for library purpo 
ever invented. Itsci 
structiou is so sim; 
tliat it caa be vif. 
Mady for s 










\y closed, and set a 
when not ia use. 

The table when oj 
Is 83 inches high; t 
measuring 18x25 i 
Is well braced, a 
stands very firm. 
The top is adjustab 
and can be placed 
any indination, or 
made level by sim] 
taislng the outer ed^ 
The shelf attached 
the back of the table 
also adjustable, and can be used elUier In a horizontal position 
a support for models, books, lamp, etc., or can be raised oea: 
verti.cal, and be used for holding book, chart, or any article 
be copied. The object is held in position by asmallspriDgclai 
near the edge of the shelf. The book rest attachment will si 
port a book of any size. 

"A thorough trial of your combined table and desk has ot 
served to increase my liking for it; it seems to me altogether 1 
handiest piece of fumltura that I ever saw. But perhaps I 
best evidence of my feeling regarding it is tJi be found in 1 
fact that I have already ordered a second one for the use of t 
secretary." — Hon, Andrew D. White, ez-preddent of Cornell U 
versity and former ambassador to Germany. 

Frioe complete, packed fax shipping, $6,50 
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